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ENGLAND'S ANGEL. 

l. 
As, in the glimmering autumn glade 

When no rude wind is blowing, 
The moon above the pinewood peers 

While yet the west is glowing : 
So — when the hues of passion fade 

Our mortal pride o*erthrowing, 
There rises through the deepening shade 
Beyond the hush of hopes decayed 
Another world in white arrayed ; 
And dim upon our dreaming ears 
A voice — ^thy voice, celestial maid, — 

Falls, like a river flowing : 
Singing to those that sow in tears 

The harvest of their sowing. 

IL 

'' It shall be measured '' saith the lips 
Of Justice, " even as ye mete " : — 

Mightier is she than many ships, 
Older than flag or fleeL 
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The sea is grand with England's dead 
Who died for duty not for fame : 

And still they watch with jealous dread 
Her splendour and her shame. 

" Ye sow your seed through every land ; 

And yet it seems ye do not know — 
My people do not understand 

What seed it is they sow. 

" If might be all the right ye have, — 
Then — barren as the broken deep, 

And bitter as the beaten wave 
The harvest ye shall reap." 

III. 
Faint, as at dawn a gentle wind 

That sways a field of standing wheat. 
She breathes upon me, and my mind 

Bows down before her feet. 

" O drink the living water-springs 
Of lowly duties, humble joys ; 

Peace to the pure in heart," she sings, 
" For they shall hear my voice." 



IV. 

** I called to you, but ye were deaf, 
Ye only whispered — as I passed — 

That, like the oak's tenacious leaf. 
The strongest fall the last. 

** Go, call your children from afar ! 

Bind ye the Mazzaroth in one ! 
Can the bright splendour of a star 

Redeem a dying sun ? 

*' Oh red with blood in many lands ! 

How shall my Temple builded be ? — 
Swift through Time's glass the glowing sands 

That measure my decree 

" Sink, and can never be recalled ; 

O, guard the moments ere they glide ! 
So, when the nations stand appalled, 

Or ere th' indignant tide 

** Of want and woe, and war's wild shock 
Beat down strong thrones, — the Saxon race 

Shall hew me from the living rock 
Justice — my temple-base. 
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'* The dust shall quicken, the desert bloom : 
E'en now the night-rack rolls away ; 

And Doubt, God's Angel of the gloom, 
Though blind, feels the new day." 

V. 

Seamen of Nelson, son of Thor, 

Storm-knotted as the stubborn oak, — 

Those stiff-necked thunder-stored throats of war 
Have never felt a foreign yoke. 

The slaver and the slaver's dhow 

Far inland up the winding creek 
Have found yon armoured midget 'ere now 

A stern avenger of the weak ! 

Strong is the man whose fervid lips 
Have felt the Seraph's burning coal : 

Stronger than terrible battle-ships 
Is he who can possess his soul. 

Seamen of Nelson, sons of Blake, 

In loyal service to the State 
Follow in the heroes' shining wake 

And ye shall keep our England great. 
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HOW FAIR THOU ART. 

How fair thou art, how fair, — 
The tongue cannot declare 
Nor can the lips express 
O Earth, thy loveliness ; 
Only in man the mind 
Is turbid with excess, 
And tossed about 
The lake of bitterness 
And barren doubt. 
Seeking a hidden haven which he cannot find. 

Oh, how we spirits yearn 
All-eager to return 
And breathe the gracious airs 
Of Earth, with all her cares : 
For care fades as a dream. 
Sorrow and doubt grow dull 
And flee away ; 
But what is beautiful 
Hath no decay, 
But lives with Truth and Love in heaven's un- 
broken beam. 
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THE WANDERING JEW. 

[New version of an old Legend]. 

A WRETCHED cobblcr, when alive 

A curse upon me lay : 
And wandering forth, I still survive 

A curse unto this day. 

" Oh — if I cannot change thy Will — 
At least in some disguise, 

Kind heaven," I cried, '*let me fulfil 
The ban that on me lies." 

And so at last, one Christmas night 

When I lay old and sick. 
The Powers took pity on my plight 

And changed me into brick. 

But simple was I to suppose 
That this would end my pains : 

Without a voice, without a choice. 
My restlessness remains. 
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They run me up, and pull me down, 

They hale me to and fro : 
The bane of every well-built town, 

To every field a foe. 

Mine is the worst that meets the eye :- 
The pinched unlovely street, 

Grim parallels of poverty 
Whose two ends never meet. 

Mine are the gin-shop and the jail, 
The workhouse too I raise : 

I hear the grumbling pyensioner's tale 
And help to end his days. 

A shadow falls where'er I pass, 

I stop the children's play. 
And nothing chirrups in the grass 

When I have gone that way. 

I dump my weight on all that blows 
And blossoms in the shade : 

A brick for Sharon and the rose 
Where money's to be made ! 



And where I am not Nature's match 

I am her mortgagee, 
Content, if there's a rent, to patch 

Some bankrupt forest-tree ! 

So I, until the end shall come, 
My destined curse ful&l ;^ 

Without a voice, without a choice, 
A wretched cobbler still. 
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'THE HUMMING HAWK-MOTH. 

Clear-winged, quivering, he rejoices 
Through the short-lived autumn hours. 
Hanging o'er the helpless flowers, 
Never lighting, — he devours 
All their nectar like a lover : — 
How his thrilling body throbs I 
See how dexterously he poises ! 
See, how cunningly he robs 
Scented satchel, secret fob ! 
Not Jack Shepherd knew his job 
Better than this highway-rover. 
Swift to rifle and discover 
All the treasure all the trover 
Of the fading summer bowers. 
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THIS IS PURE JOY. 

This is pure joy : — beneath an April sun 
To sit and think no ill of any one ; 
Aye, not to think at all, but only feel 
The generous sunlight penetrate and sink 

Like wine into the blood. 

This is pure joy : — to watch the early bee 
Visit the garden : when the chestnut-tree 
Is building towers of pink pagoda-bloom ; 
When love-birds sing above their bridal bowers 

In some green solitude. 

This is pure joy : — alone upon the knees 
Of Nature lying, full of inward peace. 
Without a word, to let the living world 
Of bee and sunlit blossom and singing bird 

Lift us upon its flood : 

This, this is good. 
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AUTUMN IN WADHAM GARDEN. 

Her passing seems to me more fair 
Than all the pride of summer's hour : 

Now, while the half-transfigured air 
Flings splendour on the seeding flower 

That only struggles not to die ; — 
So mute with meaning unexpressed 

So hushed for some great agony 
This garden still awaits a guest. 

Here, on some spirit drawn apart 
Shall fall her mantle and her flame, 

To serve with undivided heart 
A bride more beautiful than fame. 

Stooping from heaven, with a smile 
Shall he behold her, and obey : — 

Some Aidan of a sunnier isle. 
Some Francis of the fuller day. 
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ST. JEAN DE LUZ. 

The hills are dark, and massy clouds 
Swollen with winter rain, sweep by : 

Dulness akin to comfort shrouds 
The deep unfathomable sky. 

All tawny chafes the tide below, 
Rimmed by a sullen purple belt : 

Till, where the great ships come and go. 
Sea and horizon meet and melt. 

Here, all about me, glittering wet, 
A thousand pointed shells are strewn : 

Each whorl a fairy pirouette, 
A grace-note to the sea's bassoon. 

And as I smell the misty sea, 
A thickness rises in my throat ; 

To hear him rolling strong and free 
My heart returns a royal note. 
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ON THE BEACH. 

Merrily by the sea 
With bucket and with spade, 
Around their mother's knee 
Three little children played. 

" Look, mother, look ! " but she 
For sorrow never turned 

To greet the living three ; — 
For one alone she yearned. 

While on life's narrow shore 
Wave follows broken wave ; 

We lose — while we deplore 
Past joy — the joys we have. 
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INARTICULATE NATURE. 

Stillness — and one grey cloud enorme 
Veiling the hills — as though the sky 

Were flung round some prophetic form 
While the Lord God passed by. 

Stillness, yet terror — as if all 

The fire the earthquake and the storm 
Brooded in that colossal pall 

And hid a human form. 

And yet, — however hearts are wrung, 
However long we cry aloud, — 

Portentous Nature has no tongue 
No voice is in that cloud. 

So, if at e'en there come a word 
That whispers to the inward ear, 

Aye, if the still small voice be heard, 
It is of God — not her. 
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FEBRUARY 17TH. 

I HEARD to-night, as twilight fell, 
The first wild notes of spring awaking : 

" Farewell," they seemed to cry, " Farewell ! 
For thee another morn is breaking." 

Was it the music of a bird ? 

The melancholy of a lover ? — 
The song of songs, — " Arise," — I heard, 

" Arise, my love, the rain is over." 

And while my heart within me burned 
With joy and grief alternate swelling,— 

In tears, the parting spirit turned 
And bade adieu its mortal dwelling. 
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A CHILD. 

(Born Sept. nth, 1898 — Died May 20th, 1903). 

Bright as the myriad cups in May 
That shine ungathered in the sun, 

He too was golden -haired as they, 
And like a flower — he is gone. 

How soon the souls of men absorb 
The mist of sense, and fall asleep ! 

£*en as the moon's dead crimson orb 
Draws in her web the wandering deep. 

Or, like a fiery mountain-side 

That 'floods the sky with gorgeous dust, 
A veil of intellectual pride 

Stains the pure ray of perfect trust. 

But he, submissive to Thy word, 

Wearing the ephod innocent 
Of childhood, listened when he heard 

Thy voice — and lo, the veil was rent. 
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INTERRUPTION. 

Art is the utterance of an inward need, 
Confession of the soul's communion 
With an invisible ideal. 

Sometimes, 
After a walk, or day of alien toil. 
At twilight, it may be, when I return 
To my own dwelling, like swallow to her brood. 
And breast the little table where I write ; 
Just as the first faint gleam of Hero's lamp 
Breaks through the mist from realms of old 

Romance, 
My door slips open, and a shy child-face 
Looks in with questioning eyes, as if to say, 
" Please, let me come," — and I, being vexed and 

strange. 
Have driven him away. For there are men 
Who make a solitude and call it art. 
As I have done ; but I am kinder now. 
For, when I mused, I saw that selfishness 
Has never room enough ; until it find, 
Wandering through desolate places, and returning, 
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A chamber swept and garnished. Far from me 
Be solitude like that. Therefore, relenting, 
I called him to me, and he came : — for I 
Was his great book of knowledge ; he had stored 
All day a hundred questions in his mind : 
And now with full heart and excited speech 
He poured out all his troubles, all his thoughts. 
His wisdom, his delight. 

Precious to me 
The memory of kindness to my child. 
For he will interrupt my work no more. 
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AT CANNES. 

Row, boatman, row, the dipping oar 
Is music to my dreaming brain : 

O gardens by the winding shore 
I shall not see again : 

Ye shady palms and terraces 

In flower : — thou little convent bell, 

Adieu — ye glimmering orange-trees. 
Gray olive-groves, farewell. 

It needs no evening Angelus 

To tell me — as the light grows dim,- 
That he will not return to us. 

But I shall go to him. 
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HOME FROM FRANCE. 

Back to old England again, 
To the land of fog and rain, 

Beautiful France, adieu. 
I shall think of the little gary pinks 
That grow on the windy links : 
Of the peasant with his goad 
Leading his lumbering load : 
Of the fishing boats racing home 
Far over the western foam : 
O land of the lily and vine 
You are fair, but you are not mine : 

Beautiful France, adieu. 
When the dove flies south to Spain 
Like love that turns home again. 
And through fields of yellowing maize 
In the still October days 
The gurgling brook runs by : 
And the troubled swallows cry 
Round the tiles of the old Basque tower 
As they gather, hour by hour, 
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And the steadfast evening star 
Shines down on the hills of Sare, 
I shall wish that I too had wings ; 
And remembering happy things, 

I shall remember you ! 
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A VIOLINIST. 

I KNEW a man — one only have I known — 

Who reckoned nothing but his art his own : 

He could bring back the past, I know not how : 

He did but touch the strings, and draw his bow, — 

Sweet echoes from the islands of the blest 

Seemed to unlock a barrier in the breast ; 

Fountains of billowy music fell and rose 

And rushing rockets with arpeggios 

Bursting in stately chords that stormed the sky 

And sank in showers of sparkling melody : — 

Chromatic quavers — every note as true 

As the clear skylark's quivering in the blue. 

Ascending high above an April cloud ; 

Higher and higher still, yet not less loud 

The piercing tremolo fell upon the ear, 

Until the whole world seemed to disappear, 

And those white towers where sorrow cannot climb 

Shone out beyond the mists of death and time — 

Where song alone survives mid endless light. 

Then, headlong down in syncopated flight, 
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Like rival hawks from some vast altitude 

Descending sheer, pursuing and pursued 

Alternate, falling in a fierce pell-mell, 

The swooping fingers hammer-headed fell. 

Then the theme grew yet more elaborate 

With iterated runs and intricate 4 

Rhythms involved, until the heart grew chill, 

x\nd the ear wearied of the miracle : 

But, at the last, back came the golden phrase. 

And we forgot the inextricable maze, 

The broken thread, the thicket and the briars 

Through which we had plunged: once more the 

Titan fires 
Flash out : our breasts beat high with hope : we 

ride •- 

At the full flood upon a flowing tide, 
Light-hearted as a lover with his bride. 
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CHORUS. 

With joy our notes are swelling, 
Our hearts in concord beat, 

In strains of rapture telling 
The joy of those who meet : — 

High in Thine inmost dwelling. 
Deep in Thy far retreat. 
E'en from Thy mercy-seat 
Dost Thou Thy creatures greet 

O Light Divine, compelling, — 

O Love, all love excelling, — 
We bow before Thy feet. 

A nobler dawn is breaking 
Upon the world's despair : 

Earth, like a bride, is making 
Her loveliness more fair : 

While the day-star is shaking 
Like a blossom in her hair, 
Mist fills the morning air 
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Like incense, as in prayer 
For that last great awaking 
Her virgin home forsaking 

She doth herself prepare. 
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THE GNATS ARE PLAYING. 

The gnats are playing in the sun, — 

Their little day is brief: 
The acorn drops : and, one by one, 

Leaf follows listless leaf. 

A shrill gust crowds the slender reeds, 

A cloud conceals the sun : 
And in the silence that succeeds 

The robin sings alone. 

" Thou singest to a world at rest 
Of Yule-tide*s ruddy glow : 

And bright as holly is thy breast 
Sweet herald of the snow." 
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WHY HAST THOU WHISPERED. 

Why hast thou whispered " Come ! " 
And left me lonely ? 
Or, is it only 
Love's phantasy that thou hast called her home ? 

Buds in their scented bowers 
When they are gathered 
Die : — being withered, 
Is life more life in her than scent in flowers ? 

Where can we break the chain 
Of joys we cherish, 
And say " These perish ; — 
But these, though gone from us, will live again ? " 

Rather, all change, all death 
Is an illusion : 
Boundless profusion 
Robs not great Nature of a bud*s sweet breath. 
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CLEVEDON. 

The wizard once beneath these skies 
Sang his weird legend of the sea : 

The dust of him who yonder lies 
Is praised to all posterity. 

More wonderful than old romance, 
And sweet as laureate's troubled string, 

There lay an acorn here by chance 
A lily loved for one short spring. 

What though — as other lilies are — 
She did not live to be arrayed : 

To-night, the blossom of a star 
Silvers a monarch of the glade. 
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HER SPIRIT WALKS THESE STARRY 

FIELDS. 

Her spirit walks these starry fields 
And haunts the green hill-side, 

Until the day the reaper wields 
His hook at harvest-tide. 

But, when amid the corn-sheaves fall 

The red flowers and the blue, 
She seems — ^like summer's coronal — 

To fade and vanish too. 

Long gaps of splendour in the west, 
Though night is coming, linger on : 

At this still hour I love the best 

Her angel stirs within my breast 
And sings of rest when day is done. 
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BY A ROMAN WELL. 

And here the wanderer on his wheel 
May turn — if he have power to feel — 
And ponder as he rests alone 
Upon the ages that have flown. 
Is there less sap within the grass ? 
Is Nature feebler than she was ? — 
Though greed and folly vainly try 
To violate her sanctuary, 
She soon repairs her scars and stains : 
The Vandal passes — she remains. 
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O FOR A HUMBLE LIFE. 

O FOR a humble life securely spent 

Free from the surging tides of discontent : 

Far from the glitter of the barren foam 

On the green hill-side would I make my home : 

Far inland lies a leafy nook I know, 

An orchard where the apple-blossoms blow 

In April, and the blackbird builds in peace 

Yet even there my heart was ill at ease. 

Like kings in exile, called by other names, 
Still conscious of their lineage and their claims, 
Where few can speak the language that we love ; 
Restless, unrooted, through the world we rove : 
Fain would we — who are silent and reserved — 
Serve the new Order as our fathers served, 
But the dread Past bewrays us, and we brood 
Losing the pith of manly fortitude. 

O the green rivulet in the sunset-glow 
Where as a lad I wandered long ago, 
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And roamed the twilight with a woodland maid 
Shy as the flower that prospers in the shade : — 
What though the soul of youth be like the rose 
Eager to open to the sun and rain, 
Love's deepest petals never quite unclose, 
The heart is hidden in a world of pain. 
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AUTUMN IN NORWAY. 

There is no sound among the leaves 

Nor any music on the bough, 
The whispering robe that summer weaves 

Is worn in silence now. 

Even the little mountain-stream 
That murmurs down the lonely glade 

Deepens the stillness of my dream 
And makes me half-afraid. 

Where are they gone ? — ^the wondrous dead, 
So far from us — and yet so near ; — 

Might we not know the things they said 
If we had ears to hear ? 
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WHEN SUMMER NIGHTS ARE FAIR, 

When summer nights are fair 
His footstep on the air 
Sounds like a sighing wind 
Leaving no print behind ; 
Only a woodland scent 
Lingers the way he went : 
Bound for some far-off shore 
He comes to us no more. 

He comes no more : and yet 
The hidden violet 
Once trodden by his feet 
In springf-time smells more sweet ; 
The white swan-clouds immense 
Float on in innocence, 
And fields of night unfold 
Flowers that grow not old. 
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OH, MAY NO DUNGEONCLOUD OF SIN. 

Oh, may no dungeon-cloud of sin 

Divide me from the dead : 
To the bright summit may I win 

And that high watershed 
Where the great floods of hope and fear 

And joy and grief are one, 
And sojourners ou earth draw near 

To those whose day is done. 
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EMPTY IS THE NEST. 

Empty, empty is the nest ! — 
Here his rosy cheek would rest, 
Here his dimpled naked feet 
Nestled underneath the sheet ; 
And the hand so often kissed 
Folded now into a fist : 
Tiptoe would I come and peep 
Softly — as he lay asleep, — 
Touch his forehead or his arm 
To make sure that he was warm, 
Anxious even for an hour 
He should slip beyond my power, 
I would lean to hear his breath : 

how like is sleep to death ! 
Hovering in the quiet room. 
Half in glimmer, half in gloom, 

1 would raise the coverlet 

That the lamp-light should not fret 
His sweet eyes with wakeful glare, 
But it shone upon his hair 
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While his face in shadow lay : 
" Heaven bless thee," I would say ; 
Or I stooped to kiss his cheek, 
With a heart too full to speak. 
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OH THAT HIS HAND WOULD GUIDE 

ME. 

Oh that his hand would guide me 

Where there is none to mock, 

That I might creep 

Into some cave 
And weep — with none to chide me — 

Where only the white flock 

Of the waste deep, 

Wave upon wave 
Might leap and play beside me : 
Oh that his hand would hide me 
As the shadow of a great rock 

That I might sleep. 
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SINGING IN THE ORCHARD MEADOW. 

Singing in the orchard meadow, 
Half in sunlight, half in shade, 
Once there lived a little maid : 
And she saw a poor worm writhe 
Wounded by the gardener's scythe. 
And a wonder like a shadow 
Fell upon her as she played. 

On the mountain far away 
Singing through the mist of day 
Like a fountain undefiled 
Once there lived a little child. 
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AH, NEVER MORE. 

Ah, never more 
Shall time restore 
That which is lost 
That which is gone : 
But, like a ghost 
The past lives on 
Id the heart alone. 

Not in Nature, not in Art, 

Can abiding peace be found, 
Only deep in thine own heart 

Grows the balsam for thy wound ; 
Ah, child of earth, amid a world divine. 
Why is it thou dost tremble and repine ? 
Dost thou not know that all I have is thine ? 
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THE WATCHERS. 

And art thou left forsaken ? 

And are thy daughters wed ? 
Thy boy will never waken, 

Thy soldier-boy is dead : 
The rust is on his sabre, 

He sleeps amid the slain ; 
Dear hand, all rough with labour. 

Ah, was it all in vain ? 

Though anguish like an arrow 

Hath pierced thy patient heart. 
The ways of life are narrow. 

Thou knowest but in part 
What joy shall be revealed thee 

When they who slumber wake : 
Sleep then — we watch and shield thee- 

Until the shadows break. 
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LOOK DOWN, O LOVE. 

Look down, O Love, this Christmas night. 
Behold the bitterness, the pain : 

Descend, O Love, the starry height. 
And be a babe on earth again. 

Gazing at yon dim sea of space 

Our fringe of knowledge shrinks like froth,- 
The deep is still Thy dwelling-place, 

O thou dread God of Sabaoth. 
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VESPER. 

Passionless in the pale-green West, 
More peaceful than a mother's breast, 
O star of evening, isle of rest 

From every sorrow ! 

Now, in the hour of second sight. 
The living and the dead unite. 
And all we are, with all that might 

Have been, is mingled. 

Suflfused and softened in thy glow, 
The scarlet web of human woe 
Hangs like a fleece as white as snow 

In thy pure lustre. 

Here, in the shadow's deepening hush. 
Our thoughts, like gathering swallows, brush 
Death's river, crimsoned with the flush 

Of far horizons. 
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When, like the swallow, we disappear, 
Thou too, O star, divinely clear. 
Herald of hope, when dawn is near, 

Shalt guide us homeward. 

For all the tides that round us roll, — 
The cloud that weeps — the winds that howl- 
Echo the anguish of a soul 

In exile pining. 

Passionless in the perfect West, 

Soon, soon, — white haven of the blest — 

In thee shall every soul find rest 

From every sorrow. 



